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Soldier-Statesmen  of  the  Constitution 
A  Bicentennial  Series 


Introduction 


In  September  1987  the  United  States  commemorates  the  bicentennial  of 
the  signing  of  the  Constitution.  Twenty-two  of  the  thirty-nine  signers  of 
the  Constitution  were  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Their  experiences 
in  that  conflict  made  them  deeply  conscious  of  the  need  for  a  strong  central 
government  that  would  prevail  against  its  enemies,  yet  one  that  would 
safeguard  the  individual  liberties  and  the  republican  form  of  government 
for  which  they  had  fought.  Their  solution  is  enshrined  in  the  Constitution. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  nation’s 
military  forces.  But  it  is  the  Congress  that  has  the  power  to  raise  and  sup¬ 
port  those  forces,  and  to  declare  war.  The  Founding  Fathers  established 
for  all  time  the  precedent  that  the  military,  subordinated  to  the  Congress, 
would  remain  the  servant  of  the  Republic.  That  concept  is  the  underpinning 
of  the  American  military  officer.  These  twenty-two  men  were  patriots  and 
leaders  in  every  sense  of  the  word:  they  fought  the  war,  they  signed  the 
Constitution,  and  they  forged  the  new  government.  They  all  went  on  to 
careers  of  distinguished  public  service  in  the  new  Republic.  Their  accom¬ 
plishments  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  fortieth  man  whose  name  appears  on  the 
Constitution.  The  Secretary  was  the  twenty-third  Revolutionary  veteran  in 
the  Convention,  who  continued  his  service  to  the  nation  as  one  of  its  first 
civil  servants. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  His¬ 
tory  with  the  hope  that  it  will  provide  you  with  the  background  of  a  great 
American;  stimulate  you  to  learn  more  about  him;  and  help  you  enjoy 
and  appreciate  the  bicentennial. 


John  O.  Marsh,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  the  Army 


WILLIAM  FEW 
Georgia 

William  Few,  who  represented  Georgia  at  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
was  a  self-made  man.  Born  into  a  family  struggling  against  the  poverty  and 
hardships  that  were  the  common  lot  of  the  small  yeoman  farmer,  Few  achieved 
both  social  prominence  and  political  power.  Exhibiting  those  characteristics 
of  self-reliance  vital  for  survival  on  the  American  frontier,  he  became  an  inti¬ 
mate  of  the  nation’s  political  and  military  elite.  The  idea  of  a  rude  frontiersman 
providing  the  democratic  leaven  within  an  association  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
has  always  excited  the  American  imagination,  nurtured  on  stories  of  Davey 
Crockett  and  Abe  Lincoln.  In  the  case  of  the  self-educated  Few,  that  image 
was  largely  accurate. 

Few’s  inherent  gifts  for  leadership  and  organization,  as  well  as  his  sense 
of  public  service,  were  brought  out  by  his  experience  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Important  in  any  theater  of  military  operations,  leadership  and  organiza¬ 
tional  ability  were  particularly  needed  in  the  campaigns  in  the  south  where 
a  dangerous  and  protracted  struggle  against  a  determined  British  invader  inti¬ 
mately  touched  the  lives  of  many  settlers.  Few’s  dedication  to  the  common 
good  and  his  natural  military  acumen  quickly  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Patriot  cause,  who  eventually  invested  him  with  important 
political  responsibilities  as  well. 

The  war  also  profoundly  affected  Few’s  attitude  toward  the  political  future 
of  the  new  nation,  transforming  the  rugged  frontier  individualist  into  a  forceful 
exponent  of  a  permanent  union  of  the  states.  Men  of  his  stripe  came  to  realize 
during  the  years  of  military  conflict  that  the  rights  of  the  individual,  so  jealously 
prized  on  the  frontier,  could  only  be  nurtured  and  protected  by  a  strong  central 
government  accountable  to  the  people.  This  belief  became  the  hallmark  of 
his  long  public  service. 


THE  PATRIOT 

The  Few  family  might  well  serve  as  the  prototype  of  those  mobile 
Americans  forever  seeking  better  times  down  the  road.  Decendents  of  Quaker 
farmers  who  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  1680s,  the  Fews  lived  in  northern 
Maryland,  where  they  eked  out  a  modest  living  raising  tobacco  on  small 
holdings.  When  a  series  of  droughts  struck  the  region  in  the  1750s,  the  Fews 
and  their  neighbors — actually  a  sort  of  extended  family  consisting  of  cousins 
and  distant  relations — found  themselves  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  whole  com¬ 
munity  decided  to  abandon  its  farms  and  try  its  luck  among  the  more  fertile 
lands  on  the  southern  frontier. 


The  group  ultimately  selected  new  homesites  along  the  banks  of  the  Eno 
River  in  Orange  County,  North  Carolina.  Here  young  Few  developed  the  skills 
expected  of  the  eighteenth  century  farmer.  Such  a  life  left  little  time  for  formal 
schooling,  although  the  community  hired  an  itinerant  teacher  for  a  brief  time 
in  the  1760s.  From  this  experience  Few  obtained  a  rudimentary  education  that 
led  to  a  life-long  love  of  reading.  Essentially  a  self-educated  man,  Few  also 
found  time  to  read  law  and  qualify  as  an  attorney  despite  a  full-time  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  unrelenting  demands  of  agricultural  toil. 

In  time  the  Few  family  achieved  a  measure  of  prosperity,  emerging  as 
political  leaders  in  rural  Orange  County.  Like  many  other  western  settlers, 
however,  the  family  became  involved  with  the  Regulators,  a  populist  movement 
that  grew  up  in  reaction  to  the  political  and  economic  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  frontier  farmers  by  the  merchants  and  planters  of  the  tidewater  area.  By 
1771  protest  had  become  confrontation,  and  a  large  group  of  mostly  unarmed 
westerners  gathered  to  clash  with  North  Carolina  militia  units  at  the  “battle” 
of  the  Alamance.  The  uneven  fight  ended  in  total  victory  for  the  militia, 
although  most  of  the  frontiersmen’s  demands  for  political  representation  and 
economic  relief  eventually  would  be  met  by  the  state  legislature.  More  immedi¬ 
ately,  one  of  Few’s  brothers  was  hanged  for  his  part  in  the  uprising.  The  rest 
of  the  family  fled  to  western  Georgia,  leaving  Few  behind  to  settle  their  affairs 
and  sell  their  property. 

These  antagonisms  within  North  Carolina  began  to  evaporate  as  American 
opinion  turned  against  the  imperial  measures  instituted  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  1770s.  Both  the  eastern  planters  and  the  new  settlers  found  repressive  new 
taxes  and  restrictions  on  western  expansion  at  odds  with  their  idea  of  self- 
government,  and  Patriot  leaders  were  able  to  unite  the  state  against  what  they 
could  portray  as  a  threat  to  the  liberties  of  all  parties.  By  the  time  open  warfare 
erupted  in  Massachusetts  in  1775,  North  Carolina  had  begun  to  revitalize  its 
militia  formations,  hastily  training  them  in  the  linear  tactics  used  by  British 
regulars  as  well  as  in  the  techniques  of  frontier  warfare  employed  by  their 
traditional  Indian  foes. 

Few  participated  in  this  training  as  one  of  the  first  men  to  enlist  in  the 
volunteer  militia  company  formed  by  Patriot  leaders  in  Hillsborough.  Typically, 
Few’s  unit  received  its  tactical  instruction  from  a  veteran  of  the  colonial  wars, 
in  this  case  a  former  corporal  in  the  British  Army  who  was  hired  by  the  com¬ 
pany  as  its  drill  sergeant.  Citing  the  press  of  family  business,  Few  rejected 
the  offer  of  a  captaincy  in  one  of  the  first  units  North  Carolina  raised  for 
the  Continental  Army  in  the  summer  of  1775.  But  when  he  finally  settled  the 
family’s  accounts  the  next  year  and  joined  his  relatives  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
where  he  opened  a  law  office,  he  quickly  placed  his  newly  acquired  military 
knowledge  at  the  service  of  the  Patriot  cause  in  his  new  state. 


Oil  on  canvas,  attributed  to  James 
Sharpies,  Sr.  (no  date),  Independence 
National  Historical  Park. 


THE  SOLDIER 

Georgia  organized  its  citizen-soldiers  on  a  geographical  basis,  forming  local 
companies  into  a  regiment  in  each  county.  Few  joined  the  Richmond  County 
Regiment,  which  his  older  brother  commanded.  For  the  next  two  years  Few’s 
military  duties  consisted  of  attending  military  assemblies  where  he  instructed 
his  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  skills  he  had  acquired  in  the  North  Carolina 
militia.  Only  in  1778,  when  Georgia  faced  the  threat  of  invasion  by  a  force 
of  Loyalist  militia  and  British  regulars  based  in  Florida,  was  Few  finally  called 
to  active  duty. 

The  Georgians’  first  military  campaign  ended  in  disaster.  A  force  of  state 
and  Continental  units  successfully  combined  to  repulse  an  enemy  raid  on  Sun- 
bury  near  the  state’s  southeastern  border,  but  a  counterattack  orchestrated 
by  Major  General  Robert  Howe  of  the  Continental  Army  and  Governor  John 
Houston  bogged  down  before  the  Patriots  could  reach  St.  Augustine.  Few, 
now  in  command  of  a  company  of  Georgia  militia,  watched  the  collapse  of 
the  campaign’s  logistical  support  and  then  the  disintegration  of  the  force  itself, 
as  senior  officers  bickered  among  themselves  and  as  disease  began  to  decimate 
the  units.  Only  half  of  the  American  soldiers  survived  to  return  home.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  a  sudden  amphibious  invasion  by  British  forces  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Savannah  and  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  the  Continental 
units  under  Howe  and  most  of  the  eastern  militia  formations.  Armed  resistance 
to  the  British  continued  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  led  by  the  Richmond 


County  Regiment.  Throughout  1779  the  regiment,  with  Few  now  second  in 
command,  frequently  turned  out  to  skirmish  with  probing  British  units,  even¬ 
tually  forcing  the  enemy  to  abandon  Augusta,  which  the  British  had  captured 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Savannah. 

The  success  of  the  citizen-soldiers  in  defending  their  own  homes  began 
to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  war  in  Georgia,  prompting  the  new  Continental  com¬ 
mander  in  the  region,  Major  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  to  take  the  offensive. 
Lincoln  combined  his  continentals  and  militia  units  from  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  with  a  French  force  newly  arrived  from  the  Caribbean  to  lay  siege 
to  Savannah.  He  immediately  encountered  difficulty,  however,  in  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  his  diverse  forces.  The  French,  under  pressure  to  terminate  opera¬ 
tions  quickly  in  order  to  move  on  to  other  assignments,  persuaded  Lincoln 
to  launch  a  full  frontal  attack.  The  result  was  a  bloody  defeat,  but  Few’s  mili¬ 
tiamen  participated  in  a  successful  rear-guard  action  that  shielded  the  retreat 
of  the  American  units.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  battle  his  regiment  was  posted 
to  the  frontier  where  the  Creek  Indians,  interpreting  the  defeat  before  Savannah 
as  proof  of  the  Georgians’  weakness,  had  taken  to  the  field  in  support  of 
British  forces. 

Enemy  operations  in  Georgia  in  1779  were  part  of  a  new  “southern 
strategy”  by  which  the  British  planned  to  use  the  state  as  a  base  for  conquering 
the  rebellious  colonies  in  a  sweep  up  from  the  south.  Few’s  military  service 
in  the  later  years  of  the  war  proved  critical  both  in  frustrating  this  strategy 
and  in  enhancing  his  credentials  as  a  state  leader.  The  western  forces,  in  which 
Few’s  regiment  played  a  prominent  role,  kept  the  British  from  consolidating 
their  position.  The  area  never  developed  into  a  secure  Loyalist  base,  and  British 
troops  needed  for  subsequent  operations  against  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia 
had  to  be  diverted  to  counter  the  threat  posed  by  the  frontier  militia  units. 
Few  emerged  as  a  gifted  administrator  and  logistician  in  this  demanding  and 
difficult  effort  to  maintain  a  viable  military  force  in  Georgia.  He  also  turned 
into  a  bold,  innovative  partisan  commander.  Experience  and  innate  common 
sense  enabled  him  to  develop  patience,  preserve  his  forces  for  key  attacks, 
and  then  pick  his  time  and  place  to  defeat  small  enemy  parties  without  unduly 
risking  the  safety  of  his  men.  Most  important,  he  displayed  the  raw  physical 
stamina  required  to  survive  the  serious  hardships  of  guerrilla  warfare. 


THE  STATESMAN 

Military  success  went  hand  in  hand  with  political  service.  During  the  late 
1770s  Few  also  won  election  to  the  Georgia  Assembly,  sat  on  the  state’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  acted  as  state  surveyor-general,  represented  Georgia  in  negotiations 
with  the  Indians  that  succeeded  in  minimizing  the  danger  of  frontier  attacks, 
and  served  as  Richmond  County’s  senior  magistrate.  Few’s  growing  political 
prominence  and  undisputed  talent  for  leadership  prompted  the  state  legislature 


in  1780  to  appoint  him  to  represent  Georgia  in  the  Continental  Congress. 

Few  served  in  Congress  less  than  a  year  when,  in  the  wake  of  General 
Nathanael  Greene’s  successful  effort  to  drive  the  British  out  of  most  of  Georgia, 
Congress  sent  him  home  to  help  reassemble  Georgia’s  scattered  government. 
This  task  accomplished,  Few  returned  to  Congress  in  1782,  where  he  remained 
to  serve  throughout  most  of  the  decade.  While  a  member  of  that  body,  Few 
was  asked  by  his  state  to  serve  concurrently  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  This  dual  responsibility  caused  him  to  split 
his  time  between  the  two  bodies  and  therefore  to  miss  portions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  proceedings.  Nevertheless,  Few  firmly  supported  the  effort  to  create 
a  strong  national  union  and  worked  hard  to  secure  the  Continental  Congress’ 
approval  of  the  new  instrument  of  government.  He  also  participated  in  the 
Georgia  convention  in  1788  that  ratified  the  document. 

Georgia  promptly  selected  Few  to  serve  as  one  of  its  original  United  States 
senators.  Planning  to  retire  from  politics  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1793, 
he  bowed  instead  to  the  wishes  of  his  neighbors  and  served  yet  another  term 
in  the  state  legislature.  In  1796  the  Georgia  Assembly  appointed  him  as  a  circuit 
court  judge.  During  this  three-year  appointment  he  not  only  consolidated  his 
reputation  as  a  practical,  fair  jurist  but  became  a  prominent  supporter  of  public 
education.  His  efforts  to  establish  a  state  university  indicated  the  importance 
this  self-educated  man  gave  to  formal  instruction. 

At  the  urging  of  his  wife,  a  native  New  Yorker,  Few  left  Georgia  in  1799 
and  moved  to  Manhattan.  There,  he  embarked  on  yet  another  career  of  public 
service,  while  supporting  his  family  through  banking  and  the  occasional  practice 
of  law.  His  new  neighbors  promptly  elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  state 
legislature  and  later  as  a  city  alderman.  He  also  served  for  nine  years  as  New 
York’s  inspector  of  prisons  and  one  year  as  a  federal  commissioner  of  loans 
before  finally  retiring  to  his  country  home  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

Few’s  career  clearly  demonstrates  the  potential  for  economic  and  social 
advancement  that  existed  for  men  of  ability  in  colonial  society.  More  impor¬ 
tantly,  it  revealed  the  willingness,  common  among  many  of  these  self-made 
men,  to  place  their  talents  at  the  service  of  the  nation  in  war  and  in  peace. 


The  Congress  shall  have  Power . . . 

To  raise  and  support  Armies . . . ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  Militia . . . ; 


ARTICLE  I,  Section  8. 


Personal  Data 


BIRTH:  8  June  1748,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland* 
OCCUPATION:  Lawyer  and  Banker 
MILITARY  SERVICE: 

Colonel,  Georgia  Militia — 7  years 
PUBLIC  SERVICE: 

Continental  Congress — 8  years 
United  States  Senate — 4  years 
DEATH:  16  July  1828,  at  Beacon-on-Hudson,  New  York 
PLACE  OF  INTERMENT:  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Augusta,  Georgia 


*In  1752  the  English-speaking  world  adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar,  thereby  adding  11  days 
to  the  date.  Thus  Few’s  date  of  birth  was  recorded  in  1748  as  27  May. 
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Further 
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The  only  biographies  of  Few  are  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.:  “William  Few, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Georgia  Militia  in  the  Revolutionary  Service,  with 
Autobiography  of  Col.  William  Few  of  Georgia,”  Magazine  of  American 
History,  7  (November  1881),  pp.  339-358;  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Delegates  from  Georgia  to  the  Continental  Congress  (1891).  However,  bio¬ 
graphical  details  are  also  contained  in  William  Northern,  ed.,  Men  of  Mark 
in  Georgia  (6  vols.,  1907-1912).  Other  books  which  shed  light  on  the  creation 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  role  of  the  military  in  the  early  history  of  the  nation 
include  Sol  Bloom,  The  Story  of  the  Constitution  (1937);  Catherine  Bowen, 
Miracle  at  Philadelphia  (1966);  Edmund  Burnett,  The  Continental  Congress 
(1941);  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and  James  Madison,  The  Federalist 
Papers',  H.  James  Henderson,  Party  Politics  in  the  Continental  Congress  (1974); 
Don  Higginbotham,  The  War  of  American  Independence  (1971);  Merrill 
Jensen,  Making  of  the  Constitution  (1979);  Richard  Kohn,  Eagle  and  Sword 
(1975);  Clinton  Rossiter,  1787:  The  Grand  Convention  (1966);  US  National 
Park  Service,  Signers  of  the  Constitution  (1976);  and  Gordon  Wood,  The  Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Republic  (1969). 


Cover:  Scene  of  the  Signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy, 
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